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Version, ch. vii. 36); '* Benieinber thy last end, and cease
from enmity " (ibid., Eevised Version, ch. xxxviii. 6) ;
"Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy
might; for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge,
nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou goest" (Eccle-
siastes, ch. ix. 10). The above-mentioned quotation
from the 90th Psalm occurs on a Danish medal, dated
1634, which will be described later on. Life may well
be regarded as a period during which man should make
the best use he can of his strength, his light, and his
free will (however little the last may be), before the
darkness of death overtakes him. This attitude towards
death should be contrasted with those attitudes that
suggest a merely contemplative life and withdrawal from
worldly cares and temptations (XIII.) or that suggest
a life devoted to sensual pleasure (XII.). It tends to
induce a life, not of selfish idleness or sensual pleasure,
but of activity and utility.59

As illustrating the particular aspect (of life) and death
under consideration, we may refer to medals and medalets
of physicians or medical societies, inscribed with the
famous Hippocratic aphorism: '0 (3iog flpaxvc, ?? Se

59 \V E H. Lecky (History of Euwpean Morals, 1905 edition, vol. i.
p. 203) wrote* "A life of active duty is the best preparation for the
end, and so large a part of the evil of death lies in its anticipation, that
an attempt to deprive it of its terrors by constant meditation almost
necessarily defeats its object, while at the same time it forms an un-
naturally tense, feverish, and tragical character, annihilates the ambition
and enthusiasm that are essential to human progress, and not unfre-
quently casts a chill and a deadness over the affections." Living a life
of activity and utility, such as that referred to under XIV., might be
called "the best form of Epicureanism/' were it not that the word
" Epicureanism" in this connexion might be supposed to signify that
the attainment of pleasuie is the prime motive, rather than merely a
frequent and agreeable consequence or accompaniment, of the active
life. (" Non dux, sed comes voluptas.")